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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE DEALING WITH 
HOME ECONOMICS 



DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
University of Chicago 



ARTICLES ON THE TEACHING OF HOME ECONOMICS 

There is very little material on the teaching of home economics at the 
present time. The few contributions in this field that have been made have 
taken the forms of either a personal analysis of the ideals of home economics 
teaching unsubstantiated by any experimental or statistical evidence or an 
outline of current practices in teaching with no attempt to present a construct- 
ive analysis which would lead to improved methods. 

The first formal attempt to analyze the functions, methods, and results of 
home economics teaching was presented in the bulletins on "Education for 
the Home" 1 published by the Bureau of Education in 1914. These bulletins 
summarized the results of a questionnaire presented to the schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, normal schools, and colleges. A large proportion of 
the material included in the four bulletins deals with the equipment and the 
organization of the subject-matter in colleges and training schools, and some- 
what limited material is given on the teaching of home economics in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Part I includes a summary of the historical 
development of home economics teaching and a definition of the subject- 
matter, terminology, and aims and purposes of teaching. There is marked 
emphasis in Mr. Andrews' analysis on the vocational value of home economics 
training; the term "vocational training" is used in its broadest sense, for the 
schools are urged to train not only skilful housekeepers but homebuilders. It is 
interesting to compare these theoretical aims and standards with the statistical 
results which were obtained from the questionnaires. 

This material is found in Part II and shows current practices in regard 
to the length of periods and courses, the type of material given, the frequency 
of use of different aspects of home economics, the relation of secondary schools 
to college entrance requirements, etc. There is much here that is very sug- 
gestive to the person interested in reconciling the aims and achievements in 

'Benjamin R. Andrews, "Education for the Home," United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 1914. 
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home economics teaching. There seems to be no attempt to interpret this 
conflicting material in this bulletin. 

In the report on "Household Arts in the Cleveland Schools," presented 
by Miss Boughton in 1916, 1 the inadequacies and inconsistencies of the teach- 
ing in the secondary schools are outlined in some detail. Miss Boughton 
attributes the unsatisfactory condition found in the Cleveland schools to the 
failure to analyze clearly and definitely the different types of training that 
should be found in the technical and general high schools. With an aim that 
is primarily vocational the technical schools seem to fail to realize either the 
vocational possibilities of the subject-matter or the methods that are necessary 
to secure the essential technical results. The general high schools also are 
offering courses which, though possibly good of their kind, have no relationship 
to the varying social and economic needs of the girls taking the courses in the 
schools. While Miss Boughton's criticisms are suggestive of the necessity of 
seeing the work of the department in relation to the larger problems of the 
general needs of the girls, her absolute failure to make constructive suggestions 
or to analyze the failure of the courses offered in terms of teaching methods, 
selection of subject-matter, and relation of home economics courses to other 
courses in the curriculum, limits very greatly the value of her contribution to 
the solution of effective home economics teaching. Miss Boughton's analysis 
of the distinction between homemaking and housekeeping, in outlining the 
scope of the subject-matter of home economics to be presented in the elementary 
and secondary schools, is one of her best points. 

During the current year there have been two books published containing 
material relating to home economics teaching. It was one of the subjects 
included in the investigation of the status of teaching of secondary-school 
subjects undertaken for the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 2 There is much suggestive material in the few pages devoted 
to home economics in spite of the many inadequacies and inconsistencies in the 
returns from the questionnaires sent to the home economics teachers. Con- 
fusion in the terms used to describe the content of courses, failure to define 
courses in terms of units, lack of uniformity in the content of beginning and 
advanced courses, were all to be seen. The chief value of this material is that 
it shows the need for the realization on the part of home economics teachers of 
a clearer definition of standards for secondary-school courses. 

A chapter on the "Teaching of Home Economics" is included in Problems 
of Secondary-School Education* by Snedden. As might be expected from 

1 Alice C. Boughton, "Household Arts and School Lunches," Cleveland Education 
Survey, No. 23, 1916. 

2 Leonard V. Koos, The Administration of Secondary-School Units. University 
of Chicago Press, 191 7. 

3 David S. Snedden, Problems of Secondary School Education. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. 
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Mr. Snedden's close relationship to vocational education, the chief point 
emphasized in this chapter is the distinction between the vocational and the 
general educational aspects of home economics. Mr. Snedden outlines some 
of the methods which are adapted to vocational training and urges the exten- 
sion of this form of training for girls. Some of the criticisms of home economics 
teaching which are voiced in this article restate the points that have been noted 
in the previous books, namely, the failure of home economics teachers to define 
their aims in teaching in clearly demonstrable terms and the need for less 
formalism in the methods of teaching used in the classroom. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Weixman, Mable T., Food Study. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. 

This is a textbook in foods planned for a half-unit course in the secondary 
schools. It follows the conventional method adopted by food text of being 
a combined laboratory manual and textbook. The organization of the course 
and the method of presentation of each topic are so clearly denned in Miss Well- 
man's book that it allows little flexibility in its use. The text material is 
excellent in quality and there is more of it than is found in similar books. 

Rose, Mary S. Feeding the Family. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp.xv+ 

433- 

This book was written, as its title would suggest, to give the housekeeper 
a simple, readable statement of the scientific facts underlying the efficient 
feeding of the family. This is so excellently done and the material is so well 
organized that Feeding the Family is serving a further function as a high-school 
reference and textbook. Mrs. Rose interprets scientific principles into such 
practical terms and illustrates her points with such usable tables and direc- 
tions that her book is a definite contribution toward rationalizing the teaching 
of dietetics in the schools. 

Sheaffer, Wm. A. Household Accounting and Economics. New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. ix+161. 

This is an elementary book on household accounting. The account blanks 
and the exercises used are simplified forms adapted from bookkeeping systems. 
The exercises are clearly stated, easily understood, and fairly interesting. 
Many of them seem, however, to be given mainly to secure skill in calculation. 
The facts that family expenditure is not centralized on one person and that an 
itemized cash account is correspondingly difficult, that credit accounts are not 
incidental but usual and that the aim of household account keeping is to assist 
in analyzing the expenditures, not merely to show a financial statement. 

The chapter on "Economics in the Household" is most inadequate. 
There is no attempt to discuss any fundamental economic principles and the 
material given on the basis for the division of the family income into the various 
items of the budget is not convincing. There are several short chapters on 
business forms and contracts that contain useful information. 
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Ellsworth, Evelyn Peters. Textiles and Costume Design. San Francisco: 

Paul Elder & Co. 

The book is planned as a textbook for high-school classes. It contains a 
brief sketch of the history of textiles and the history of costume as a back- 
ground for the designing of costumes. But the organization is such that the 
connection between the various parts is not apparent. 

Although the Table of Contents offers a rather complete treatment of the 
subject, the topics in general are treated too briefly even for a high-school 
course. 

The illustrations are good but not sufficient to fulfil the purpose of the 
book. 

The book contains some suggestions which might be useful to the high- 
school teacher, but it would be of doubtful value in the hands of the student. 

Kellogg, Vernon, and Taylor, Alonzo E. The Food Problem. New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xiii+212. 

It is of great value at the present time to have presented in so simple and 
readable a form a clear statement of the world's food situation. This is par- 
ticularly true when it bears the authoritative character which the official posi- 
tions of the authors of this book. 

The material covers two aspects of the problem. Part I outlines the food 
situation in the United States and Europe and discusses the extent and the 
methods of regulation of the food supply that are found in each country. 
Part II discusses the efficiency of different foods from a nutritive standpoint, 
the possibilities and limitations in substitution of food materials, and the 
accepted lines. 

Powell, Olla. Successful Canning and Preservation. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co., 1017. Pp. xi+371. 

This is the first book on the preservation of foods that has covered the 
subject in a comprehensive way, yet in so simple and descriptive a form that 
it is easily used. Food preservation is generally treated in our high schools as 
an experimental rather than a practical problem. While the emphasis placed 
on this subject will vary greatly with community needs, Miss Powell's book 
presents the household and commercial methods of preparation so clearly and 
with such excellent illustrations that its use as a reference book will assist in 
vitalizing our courses. 

The scientific principles underlying food preservation are discussed clearly 
and adequately, and the bibliography which follows each section suggests 
further reference. 

Gibbs, Winifred Stuart. The Minimum Cost of Living. New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xv+93. 

This book is a careful study of the expenditures of seventy-five families. 
The budgets used are those from families whose expenditures have been made 
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under the supervision of visiting housekeepers in New York City. In addition 
to tabulated material which shows the actual expenditure of the individual 
families, Miss Gibbs discusses the reasons and general tendencies which 
underlie the expenditures for the different items of the budget. 

Anyone who is working with family budgets from a teaching or a social 
viewpoint should find much suggestive and usable material in this book. 
The details of the food and clothing expenditures are especially valuable. 

Seeds, John B. The Household Budget. John B. Seeds, Publisher. Pp.246. 

$1 • 50. 

Professor Seeds's convincing presentation of the economic value of the 
labor of the housewife is especially valuable in the present world-situation, as 
he proves conclusively that household labor is essentially productive. 

The analysis of the budgets of two groups of families whose incomes are 
respectively $1,800 and $2,400 a year is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of budget-making, as the studies in the past have been largely confined to 
families with a bare living wage. 

His conclusions are that although economists in general recognize household 
activities as productive, yet none of them give it the consideration that they 
give to the productive labor of men or the labor of women in factories or 
business offices; that if we are interested in the sum total of household and 
national income, we must include the work of both men and women workers 
whenever it is done. 

Stern, Francis, and Spitz, Gertrote T. Food for the Worker. Whitcomb 

& Barrows, 1917. Pp. 125. 

The object of this book is to present to the person who is planning a 
family dietary at a minimum cost a selected set of menus and recipes which 
will assure adequate and satisfactory meals. 

It outlines a dietary plan for seven weeks for a family of five. The quan- 
tities of the different food materials and their cost, the size of individual servings, 
the amounts of protein, fat, and carbohydrate, the number of calories and the 
cost per day per person, are all carefully calculated and tabulated. 

The difficulties of using ready-made menus for people with varying food 
habits and the very high cereal content of the meals are points to be noted in 
using this material. 

Cooper, Lenna Frances. How to Cut Food Costs. Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Good Health Publishing Co. Pp. 126. 

The emphasis in Miss Cooper's book, in fact the single principle about 
which her discussion of food costs centers, is the relative cost of foods in terms 
of fuel value. A table showing the number of calories procurable for one cent 
summarizes the discussion of each food. While there is need for a more general 
knowledge of the fuel costs in foods, a dietary selected on the basis of securing 
the greatest number of calories for the smallest expenditure would be a most 
inefficient one since such a basis for selection emphasizes only one aspect of 
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food requirement, energy needs, and ignores other equally essential require- 
ments, such as protein, mineral matter, and other food accessories. 

In the suggested menus and recipes which occupy about one-fourth of the 
book, Miss Cooper's prejudice toward the elimination of fish and meat in the 
dietary is evident. The last two chapters in the book consider the general 
economic problems underlying food costs. Miss Cooper quotes quite liberally 
for illustrative purposes from current reports. Some of these are distinctly 
more authoritative than others. 

Richards, Ellen H., and Norton, John F. The Cost of Foods. John 

Wiley & Sons, 1917. Pp. xi+141. 

This is the revised edition of material originally published in 1901. The 
actual revision has been somewhat limited, consisting mainly of the addition 
of a five-page chapter on "Meal Planning," eight or nine tables from recent 
publications, and some restatements of costs in terms of current prices. The 
organization of the book has been unaltered. 

The Cost of Foods has been used mainly as a reference book in the secondary 
schools. Several of the chapters such as those on "Hospital Diets" and "Food 
for Penal and Pauper Institutions" cover topics not considered in secondary- 
school dietetics. Furthermore, the organization of the book is not adapted 
to co-ordination with the laboratory work usually found in dietetics courses. 

For the general reader this book while presenting many valuable facts in 
regard to foods does not give as many concrete suggestions as will be found in 
some of the more recent books. 

Pattee, Alida F. Practical Dietetics. New York: A. F. Pattee, 1917. 

Pp. xxv+502. 

This book is planned as a text in dietetics for nurses. As a result it deals 
mainly with the subject of diet in disease. While dietetics in the high school 
should be primarily a study of normal nutrition, the number of textbooks on 
the subject has been so limited that Practical Dietetics has been used as a refer- 
ence book in some schools. The material was originally prepared in 1903. 
The present edition is completely revised and incorporates much new and 
more scientific material. A third of the book is devoted to the preparation of 
foods and recipes, the only unusual feature of this section being that the calorie 
values of the recipes are calculated. 

Chapter iii contains tables of the nutritive value of food materials in terms 
of common household measures and average servings. This material is useful 
in supplementing similar material in Rose's Feeding the Family. Chapters i and 
ii attempt to cover the subject of "Food Composition, Digestion, and Metab- 
olism." This is so concise and contains so much material that needs a more 
fundamental treatment that it is obviously not adapted to students who have 
not had previous wqrk in chemistry of food and nutrition. The chapters on 
"Hospital Diet" and "Diet in Disease" are compilations of diet lists and 
methods of feeding used in current medical practice. The value of the book 
is enhanced by the authoritative nature of this material. 
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Kittredge, Mabel Hyde. The Home and Its Management. New York: 

Century Co., 1917. Pp. 370. 

An elementary book on household management. The material is not well 
organized for teaching purposes and includes many statements of facts and 
methods that are inaccurate or that are being discarded in present practice. 

Donham, S. Agnes. Marketing and Homework Manual. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. 235. 

The material in this book is very elementary in character and it does not 
cover the two topics adequately. The only aspect of marketing that is con- 
sidered is that of good selection. There is no discussion of market organiza- 
tion, market price, or the relation of the purchaser to market costs. Even 
the topic of " Good Selection " is limited in content as there is no experimental 
work suggested that would show the fundamental values in selection. It 
merely contains empirical statements of what to buy or what not to buy. 

The form used in the homework manual is that of detailed definite outlines 
of the procedure to be used in housecleaning. There is no discussion of the 
fundamental principles which should be the foundation of practice. 

Tryon, Rolla Milton. Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640- 
1680. A Study in Industrial History. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1017. Pp.413. $2.00. 

Professor Tryon has made a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
household industry. He has so organized the material that he shows con- 
clusively the relation of the evolution of household industry to the economic, 
geographical, and political forces which have determined its character. The 
bibliography of primary and secondary sources, the excellent index, and the 
carefully prepared tables supporting important statements should be of great 
value to all teachers of home economics and industrial history. 

Dooley, William H. Vocational Mathematics for Girls. D. C. Heath, 1917. 

Pp.367. $0.28. 

This book should be of interest to all teachers of home economics because 
it points out the wealth of available material for teaching girls the arithmetic 
of everyday affairs. 

Part II and Part III, "Problems of Homemaking" and "Problems in 
Dressmaking and Millinery," are of immediate importance to the home 
economics teacher. They contain an extensive collection of problems in all 
phases of the subject, budgets and accounts, food and dietetics, fuel, light, heat, 
and estimation of amounts and cost of materials for garments and hats. Some 
of these problems are suitable for home and some for trade, although the distinc- 
tion is not sharply drawn. They are not especially well selected or classified 
with reference to the same economic group. 

But the book is a pioneer effort and will undoubtedly receive a cordial 
welcome. While each section falls short of the author's intention, it is probably 
because it has been based on an analysis of too large a number of occupations 
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to make it valuable. It is suggestive and will probably lead to a critical 
analysis of a smaller number of occupations. 

Fuller, Mary E. Constructive Sewing. Indianapolis: Industrial Book and 

Equipment Co. 

The author has organized her material in a constructive sewing series of 
four books for the use of both teachers and pupils. Although it is evident that 
she appreciates the importance of the broader aspects of the subject, textiles 
and costume design are treated briefly and superficially. 

The drafting is well presented both in relation to the human body and to 
the adaptation and use of commercial patterns. 

By means of the students' records the pupils are made responsible for every 
step, thereby developing independence for the next project. 

In general the books are suggestive and helpful; the illustrations of the 
constructive processes are numerous and excellent. 

Fales, Jane. Dressmaking. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. 

Pp. 508. $1 . 50. 

In adding to the few textbooks on the subject of dressmaking, Miss Fales 
recognizes that the study of form, color, and materials is a part of the larger 
aspects of the subject as well as the consideration of the technique of con- 
struction. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the historic 
development of costume with illustrations and descriptions of costumes in 
different periods. Part II is devoted to the study of textiles, one chapter 
being given up wholly to the subject of manufacturing and the other to textile 
economics or the study of the principal fibers, and textile design, with a few 
simple tests which can be used by the ordinary purchaser. Part III, or about 
seven-tenths of the book, is devoted to a very full discussion of the technical 
processes in dressmaking. 

The present arrangement of the book is such that each part is a presentation 
of its particular phase and might just as well be printed in three separate 
pamphlets. 

The discussions of form and color are so meager they do not function in the 
main section — dressmaking. The study of costume has no relation to the 
interpretation of present-day costumes. A rearrangement of subject-matter 
placing the discussions in designing and draping at the end of the section on 
historic costumes would be more logical than the present arrangement. 

Alluesin, May. Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachusetts. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 1916. Pp. 180 (Vol. IV of 

"Studies in Economic Relations of Women," Bulletin of United States 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 193). 

An interesting, well-organized presentation of the conduct of a trade for 
women in Massachusetts which should prove valuable in the organization of 
vocational education and labor legislation in other states. 
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Burbank, Emily. Woman as Decoration. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This book was written in order to assist the individual to understand her 
own type. It is a consideration of costume, not as fashion, but as decorative 
line and color, which forms a design against the background of her surroundings, 
in her home, in the garden, on the lawn, on the beach, or wherever her activities 
lead her. 

There is in addition a brief account of woman's part in the decorative art 
of the ages, as shown in Egyptian bas-reliefs, Greek vases and sculptures, 
Gothic stained glass windows, tapestry, Renaissance paintings, and portraits 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The illustrations are numerous, the modern ones not being as well chosen 
as the older ones. 

Parsons, Frank Alvale. Interior Decoration, Its Principles and Practise. 

Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1017. 

This book is written in an authoritative way by an authority on the sub- 
ject. The subject is presented entirely from the art standpoint with especially 
good chapters on color and balance in house furnishing. It contains nothing 
on architecture or house planning. 

The illustrations are very beautiful but rather too elaborate for practical 
use to the general reader. 

It is a splendid book for the teacher because of the clearness with which it 
defines and explains the application of the abstract art principles to house 
furnishing. It is also a very valuable reference book for students. 

Robinson, L. Eugene. Domestic Architecture. New York: Macmillan, 

1917. Pp.378. $1.50. 

To the teacher in the subject of house planning this book will prove 
extremely valuable as the author has collected and organized many important 
facts. Its organization is clear and simple. Its Table of Contents is equal 
to a topical outline. 

It is very complete in content from the viewpoint of house planning but 
very meager from the viewpoint of decoration and furnishing. Its illustrations 
are clear, suggestive, and adequate. Additional ones on landscape gardening 
and interior decoration would greatly increase the value of the book. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the usual topics of 
house planning, such as building materials, house construction, appliances, 
heating, lighting, plumbing, and cost of the building. 

Part II is a practical guide for house design including a drafting-room 
manual, problems in design, and an excellent glossary of architectural terms. 

Robertson, Lionel, and O'Donnell, T. C. The Healthful House. Battle 

Creek, Mich.: Good Health Publishing Co., 1017. Pp. 191. 

The purpose of this book is well stated in the Preface, "to emphasize the 

health importance of beautiful colors, beautiful lines and masses, beautiful wall 

and floor coverings equally with fresh air and light, to present to the reader, in 
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short, a house that is healthful because it satisfies the demand of hygienic and 
aesthetic sense alike." 

It is a book which should be interesting both to the students of household 
sanitation and house planning. It is a good book for occasional reference. 
There is considerable repetition of material. The discussion of the psycho- 
logical effect of color is interesting. 

Dyer, Walter A. Creators of Decorative Style. Garden City, N. Y. : Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1917. 

A valuable reference book because of its clear descriptions of types and its 
beautiful illustrations. Its organization is extremely clear and simple from the 
collector's viewpoint. As to its content, the material is very full and well 
arranged. It has a very good combination of architecture and furniture of 
French and English contemporary styles and shows clearly the development of 
one style from another. 

Its illustrations are very beautiful, clear, and abundant. 

Green, William Bayliss. The Effective Small House. New York: Robert 

McBride & Co., 191 7. 

This book is planned for the layman and is therefore popular in its style. 

The content is good and complete in general, but too much emphasis is 
sometimes placed upon ingenious makeshifts of a purely personal nature. 



II. COMMENT ON EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

Adams, Henry C. Description of Industry. An Introduction to Economics. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. x+270. 

The author of this book wrote it to provide a means for the correction of 
what to him is a vital defect in the vocational training courses as they are now 
taught in this country. Of these courses, he says: "Much of the vocational 
training in this country, whether in high schools, special commerce schools or 
universities, has no adequate historical or descriptive background, and on that 
account loses, in a large measure, its educational value." Professor Adams 
feels that some adequate historical and descriptive ground should precede or 
parallel courses in vocational training. He has presented such a background 
in this book in the form of a description of the world of business so as "to lead 
the student to an intelligent appreciation of the forces that control in the busi- 
ness world and to stimulate his faculty for observation by frequent reference 
to familiar material." 

The book is made up of fifteen chapters, the discussion in each being 
grouped about a few big topics which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the volume and printed in bold-face type. The subtopics under each main 
topic are numbered and italicized, thus making the organization of the book 
stand out very clearly. The reader is never lost in the discussion, for there 
is an abundance of guideposts to prevent him from going astray. 



